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PEACEKEEPING  AT  THE  SPEED  OF  SOUND  1 


AS  WITH  MOST  of  its  history,  the 
United  States  military  has  recently 
been  involved  in  many  more  opera¬ 
tions  other  than  war  (OOTW)  than 
wars.1  Since  World  War  I,  airpower  has  been, 
more  or  less,  an  integral  part  of  those  many 
operati  ons.  I  n  deed,  ear  I  i  erthisyear,  thepri  n  - 
cipal  military  challenge  to  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  was  how  to  respond  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia's  heavy-handed  repression  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Kosovo— and  airpower  has  been  the 
mi  I  i  tarytool  of  choicethusfar.  M  ul  ti  nati  onal 
air  exercises  were  conducted  over  Albania 
and  Macedonia  on  15 June  1998  in  an  effort 
to  dissuade  Yugoslav  president  Slobodan  Mi¬ 
losevic  from  using  more  excessive  violence 
on  his  own  citizens.  This  attempt  at  coercive 
diplomacy  through  the  air  had  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  subtle,  because  the  same  signals  meant 
to  cow  Milosevic  were  not  intended  to  em¬ 
bolden  Kosovar  separatist  groups  such  as  the 
Kosovo  Liberation  Army.  This  set  of  signals 
was  quite  nuanced— all  implicitly  coercive 
and  all  meant  to  be  received  via  airpower.  It 
appears  at  this  point  that  the  United  States  is 
ex  haustingitsairpoweroptionsin  Kosovo  be¬ 
fore  considering  other  types  of  intervention, 
notbecauseofairpower'sproventrackrecord 
in  coercive  diplomacy,  but  because,  as  Eliot 
Cohen  has  written,  airpower,  "like  modern 
American  courtship,  offers  instant  gratifica¬ 
tion  without  commitment.”2 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ap  pi  i  cation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  airpower  does  represent  a  serious  com¬ 
mitment  and  has  been  an  important  facet  of 
OOTWs  si  nee  they  were  cal  led  "small  wars" 
by  the  Marine  Corps.3  The  question  under 
consideration  here  is  the  relevancy  of  air- 
powerdoctri  neto  OOTW— the  i mpact  or  I  ack 
thereof  of  one  on  the  other.  This  is  a  wholly 
different  question  from  the  relevancy  of  air¬ 
power  to  OOTW,  although  empirical  judg¬ 
ments  made  from  those  experi  ences  are  used 


throughout  this  article  to  inform  the  first 
question.  In  those  instances  (airpower  in 
OOTW),  the  impact  of  airpower  remains  sig¬ 
nificant  but  becomes  less  decisive  in  OOTW 
as  one  moves  along  the  spectrum  of  conflict 
away  from  war  and  towards  peaceti  meusesof 
the  military  (figs,  land  2).  However,  to  hold 
to  this  is  not  to  agree  with  military  theorists 
such  as  Martin  van  Creveld,  who  are  dismis¬ 
sive  about  airpower  in  low  intensity  conflict 
or  OOTW.  Van  Creveld  fantastically  main¬ 
tains  that  "in  a  world  where  almost  all  wars 
are  fought  not  between  states,  but  within 
them,  many  if  not  most  of  [airpower's]  ele¬ 
ments  have  become  useless  and  obsolete."4 

1 1  i  si  m  portantto  notethatthedi  mi  n  ish  i  ng 
returnsfrom  airpower  in  OOTW  apply  to  the 
coercive  elements  of  airpower  only— the  ele¬ 
ments  ad  dressed  by  much  or  most  of  ai  r  power 
theory  and  doctrine.  Other  elements  of 
American  airpower,  such  as  transportation, 
logistics  and  supply,  intelligence  collection, 
command  and  control  (C2),  reconnaissance 
and  surveillance,  and  psychological  opera¬ 
tions  (PSYOP)  have  proven  decisive  in  many 
OOTWs  in  which  the  United  States  could  not 
use  coercive  airpower.  For  instance,  the  Air 
Force's  193d  Special  Operations  Wing 
(PSYOP),  which  deployed  to  Haiti  priortothe 
1994  i  n  vasi  on ,  may  havecon  tri  b  uted  moreto 
the  initial  success  of  that  operation  than  any 
other  ai  r  asset.  N  onethe  I  ess,  for  themost  part, 
this  article  takes  the  significance  of  those 
manifestations  of  airpower  for  granted  and 
concentrates  instead  on  airpower  doctrine  as 
it  applies  to  the  use  of  force. 

I  n  the  mai n ,  the  arti cl e  f i nds  that  ai  rpower 
doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  exists  as  a  body  of 
doctrine  for  OOTW,  is  spare  but  well  bal¬ 
anced  and  relevant.  The  problem  areas  for 
doctrine  are  more  likely  to  lie  in  standard 
OOTW  doctrine,  which  is  either  flawed  in 
some  way  to  begin  with  and  many  times  ig¬ 
nores  ai  rpower  as  wel  I . 


♦Thisartidewasoriginally  presented  asapaper  at  theCenter  for  Strategical  International  Studies  (CSIS)/VI  I  Inc.  Conference  on 
Dueling  Doctrines  and  the  New  American  Way  of  War,  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  24-26  June  1998.  Special  thanks  to  Halley  Guren  of 
Duke  University's  School  of  Public  Policy  for  research  assistances  the  preparation  of  thispaper. 
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Source:  Adapted  from  Army  Vision  2010  (Wash  ington,  D.C.:  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  Novem  ber  1996),  5. 

Figure  1.  The  Military  Spectrum  of  Conflict 


Airpower  Doctrine 

Thetemptation  in  an  articlesuch  asthisis 
to  paint  a  rigid  Douhet-redux  portrait  of  air¬ 
power  doctrine.  OOTW  would  then  be  por¬ 
trayed  asan  i  m  possi  bl  y  su  b  tl  e,  ter  ri f  i  cal  I  y  n  u- 
anced,  and  tremendously  sophisticated 
di  p  I  o  mati  cen  deavorthatthei  nf  I  exi  bl  eap  pi  i  - 
cation  of  airpower  could  never  affect  in  pro¬ 
ductive  ways  (e.g.,  Curtis  LeM  ay  sol  utions  to 
theBrcko  corridor  problem).  Select  bits  from 
airpower  doctrine,  especially  Air  Force  doc¬ 
trine,  would  be  juxtaposed  against  the  emo¬ 
tive  complexities  of  certain  OOTW  missions 
as  a  demonstration  of  trying  to  fit  a  square 
peg  into  a  round  hole.5 

In  fairness  to  both  si  desand  with  a  nod  to 
intellectual  integrity,  the  article  does  not  do 
this.  Instead,  one  must  recognize  that  air¬ 
power,  sh  ared  as  i  t  i  s  by  al  I  th  e  serv  i  ces,  h  as  an 


amorphous  doctrine  that  is  flexible  and  so¬ 
ph  isti  cated  enough  to  havegreatap  pi  i  cabi  I  ity 
to  OOTW.  M  oreover,  OOTWs  are  not  such  a 
Gordian  knot  of  intensely  deep  human  com¬ 
plexities  that  the  application  of  coercive  air¬ 
power  i  n  many  different  ways  cannot  make  a 
decisivedifferencein  OOTW.  In  other  words, 
blow  i  ngsomethi  ng  up  from  theai  r  (orthreat- 
ening  to)  can  sometimes  make  an  immense 
difference-even  in  a  humanitarian  relief  ex¬ 
ercise.  This  is  a  fairly  rare  circumstance, 
though,  and  all  services  (and  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Command  [SOCOM]),  which  together 
make  upandshareairpowerdoctrinetoa  cer- 
tain  degree,  recognize  that  the  principles  of 
OOTW  are  very  different  from  the  principles 
of  war  (e.g.,  restraint,  perseverance,  and  le¬ 
gitimacy  as  opposed  to  offensive,  surprise, 
and  mass).  All  services  (although  some  not  as 
much  as  others)  also  recognize  that  airpower 
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Source:  Adapted  from  Army  Vision  2010  (Washington,  D.C.:  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  November  1996),  5. 

Figure  2.  Effectiveness  across  the  Military  Spectrum  of  Conflict 


plays  a  key  role  in  OOTW.  For  instance,  the 
one-hundred-page  Army  field  manual  on 
peace  operations  mentions  airpower  only 
five  very  brief  times,  and  only  two  of  those 
references  are  about  the  coercive  appl  i  cation 
of  ai  r  power. 6  G  i  ven  th  e  per  cei  ved  i  m  po  r  tan  ce 
of  Apache  helicopters  to  recent  peace  op¬ 
erations,  I  would  hope  that  the  Army  is  up¬ 
dating  this  doctrine. 


AI  I  this  makes  for  a  curious  state  of  affai  rs 
in  terms  of  airpower  doctrine  and  OOTW. 
The  military  community  seems  generally  to 
appreciate  the  fundamental  impact  of  air- 
poweron  OOTW  and  viceversa.  Nonetheless, 
appreciation  is  not  strategic  and  operational 
understanding  codified  in  doctrine.  In  the 
main,  airpower  doctrine  applied  to  OOTW  is 
sound  but  spread  around  the  services  and  the 
joint  level  in  bits  and  pieces,  thereby  lacking 
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the  coherency  that  regular  OOTW  doctrine 
has  achieved.  The  holes  in  the  doctrine  also 
match  in  many  ways  the  dilemmas  airpower 
has  experienced  in  OOTW  over  the  past  few 
years,  but  causality  is  tough  to  pin  down.  It 
would  be  quite  a  stretch  to  say  that  good  doc¬ 
trine  formulated  before  Bosnia  and  Somalia 
might  have  precluded  some  of  the  problems 
discussed  below.  For  the  most  part,  doctrine 
has  I  earned  from  ex  peri  enceasmuch  as  ex  pe¬ 
ri  ence from  doctrine. 

Airpower  in  Operations 
other  than  War 

US  joint  doctrine  specifies  16  different 
OOTWs: 

Arms  Control 
Combatting  Terrorism 
Counterdrug  Operations 
Enforcement  of  Sanctions/Mariti me  Inter¬ 
cept  Operations 

Enforcing  Exclusion  Zones 
Humanitarian  Assistance 

Ensuring  Freedom  of  Navigation  and 
Overflight 

Military  Support  to  Civil  Authorities 

Nation  Assistance Support  to  Counterin¬ 
surgency 

Noncombatant  Evacuation  Operations 

Peace  Operations 

Protection  of  Shipping 

Recovery  Operations 

Show  of  Force  Operations 

Strikes  and  Raids 

Support  to  I  nsurgency7 

This  article  cannot  possibly  treat  the  air¬ 
power  dimension  of  all  these  operations  in 
detail  but  makes  some  observations  on  sev¬ 
eral  that  are  the  most  relevant  to  the  US 
military  in  recent  years.  Moreover,  the  arti¬ 
cle  focuses  on  an  extended  discussion  of 
peace  operations—specifically,  the  role  of 


airpower  in  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforce¬ 
ment,  areas  that  have  caused  much  angst  for 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  over  the  past 
five  years. 

Enforcement  of  Sanctions 

Sanctionsh ave been  a  po  pu  I  ar  fo  rei  gn-  po  I  i  cy 
tool  for  American  decision  makers,  and  it  is 
themili  tary’sdutyto  enforcethem.  Most  re 
cently,  airpower  has  been  used  extensively 
to  enforce  sanctions  in  the  Balkans  and  the 
Per  si  an  G  u  I  f .  Su  ch  use  of  ai  r  power  i  s  usu  al  I  y 
selectively  employed,  in  that  "an  air  quar¬ 
antine  isdiffi  cultto  achieve  becausetheen- 
forcement  isan  'al  I  or  noth  i  ng'  proposi  tion. 

.  .  .  Shooting  down  an  aircraft  may  be  the 
only  way  to  truly  enforce  an  air  quarantine, 
butthat  action  maynot  bemorallyorpo  liti- 
cally  acceptable."8  This  is  an  example  of  a 
political  intent/rules  of  engagement  (ROE) 
issue  discussed  below.  Current  doctrine  is 
weak  on  other  strategic  issues  that  arise  in 
regard  to  this  mission.  These  include  C2 
problems  with  partner  states  or  organ¬ 
izations  (unilateral  sanctions  are  rare)  and 
f o rce-man agement/ read i  ness  pro bl ems 
stemming  from  the  protracted,  indecisive, 
and— many  times--monotonous  nature  of 
this  task. 


Enforcing  Exclusion  Zones 

"No-fly  zones"  have  been  another  hot  arrow 
in  the  diplomatic  quiver  in  recent  years  US 
airpower  has  established  and  enforced  them 
in  the  Balkans,  northern  and  southern  Iraq, 
and  elsewhere.  Other  than  some  multina¬ 
tional  C2issuesin  volved  (below),  they  arenot 
a  doctrinal  enigma.  However,  in  Bosnia  and 
northern  Iraq,  the  concept  of  air-exclusion 
zoneswas  stretched  to  deny  movement  on  the 
ground  to  certain  military  forces.  The  heavy- 
weapon  exclusion  zones  established  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
around  Sarajevo andBi  hacareanexample,as 
is  the  virtual  demilitarized  zone  established 
in  1991  north  of  the  36th  parallel  in  Iraq  to 
protect  Operation  Provide  Comfort.  The  en¬ 
forcement  of  these  zones,  an  implicitly  coer- 
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The  business  end  of  an  Apache.  Spread  as  it  is  over  many  manuals,  [airpower  doctrine]  does  not  comprehensively  cover 
airpower  employment  in  OOTW.  What  doctrine  does  exist,  however,  is  fairly  sound  but  dated  (one  finds  hardly  a  word 
about  the  role  of  attack  helicopters). 


cive  activity,  has  sometimes  compromised 
th e n eu tral  i ty of  peacekeep ersontheground 
and  has  caused  friction  between  passive 
peacekeeping  on  the  ground  and  peace  en¬ 
forcement  from  the  air.  This  is  discussed  in 
greater  detail  below. 


Humanitarian  Assistance 

Suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses  and  other 
coercive  airpower  used  in  coordination  with 
humanitarian  assistance  operations  can  be  a 
double-edged  sword-and  proved  so  in  Bos- 
niaand  Somalia.  Ontheonehand,  it  can  pro¬ 
tect  humanitarian  assistance;  on  the  other 
hand,  such  protecti  on  can  pol  i  ti  cizetherel  ief 
aid  and  compromise  its  neutrality.  A  particu¬ 
lar  weakness  yet  to  be  seriously  addressed  by 
airpower  doctrine  is  the  coordination  of  air¬ 
power  supporting  humanitarian  assistance 
with  the  many  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions  (NGO)/private  voluntary  organizations 


(PVO)  or  other  agencies  (such  as  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
[UNHCR])  that  will  be  part  of  the  relief  effort. 
This  is  also  discussed  below. 


Show  of  Force  Operations/ Coercive  Diplomacy 

One  should  note  the  principal  doctrinal  di¬ 
lemma.  On  the  one  hand,  shows  of  force  rely 
on  implicitly  coercive  signals  that  are  blunt 
and  might  not  besuitedforthemorenu  anced 
di p  I o  mati cstrategi esof ten  needed  i n  OOTW . 
On  the  other  hand  (as  in  the  Philippines  in 
1989),  showsofforcewi  1 1  often  com  mu  ni  cate 
martial  intent  in  a  constructive  way.  The  en¬ 
during  problemisthattheini  tiativeof  action 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  belligerents— al¬ 
though  this  is  no  different  from  other 
OOTWs.  More  problematic  from  a  cultural 
viewpointisthattheseo  perati  o  n  s  suggest  an 
overall  strategy  of  indecisive,  graduated  pres- 
sure-amuch-malignedwayofdoingbusi  ness 
in  the  Vietnam  War. 
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Strikes  and  Raids 

Doctrinally,  these  are  the  most  straightfor¬ 
ward  of  all  OOTWs  with  respect  to  air- 
power.  More  than  any  other  OOTW  listed, 
stan  dard  ai  r  power  war-fi  ghti  ngdoctri  neap- 


A  C-130.  Elements  of  American  airpower,  such  as 
transportation,  logistics  and  supply,  intelligence 
collection,  command  and  control  (C2),  reconnaissance 
and  surveillance,  and  psychological  operations  (PSYOP) 
have  proven  decisive  in  many  OOTWs  in  which  the 
United  States  could  not  use  coercive  airpower. 


plies,  although  a  competent  body  of  spe¬ 
cial  izeddoctrineexistsforthesetypesof  op¬ 
erations. 


Peace  Operations 

Peacekeep  i  n  g,  fo  r  reaso  nsof  strategi  c  cu  I  tu  re, 
wasformanyyearsan  un  known  sci  enceasfar 
astheAmeri  can  mi  I  i  tary  wascon  cerned.  Cl  as- 
si  cal  I  y  defined,  it  required  impartial  and  pas¬ 
sive  troops  working  with  the  consent  of  the 
belligerents-all  qualities  for  which  the  US 
military  of  the  past  50  years  was  not  well 
known.  Nonetheless,  its  basic  tenets  have 
come  to  be  appreciated  and  even  put  into 
practi  ce  by  the  US  mi  I  itary  i  n  the  past  several 
years.  The  military  has  also  moved  forward 
on  putting  into  practice  and  formulating  a 
doctrine  (in  that  order)  for  peace  enforce¬ 
ment.  Unlike  peacekeeping,  peace  enforce¬ 
ment  makes  less  of  the  need  for  all-out  neu¬ 
trality  and  allows  for  the  measured  use  of 
coercive  force  to  shape  the  behavior  of  recal¬ 
citrant  belligerents.  Even  so,  observers  such 
as  James  Corum  maintain  that  "within  the 
context  of  a  peace-enforcement  operation, 


however,  the  US  military  and  other  airforces 
have  often  exhibited  a  doctrinal  vacuum.''9 

But  the  search  to  fill  that  vacuum  has 
caused  a  fundamental  disconnect  between 
most  of  the  world  and  the  US  military 
concerni  ng  the  compati  bi  I  i ty  of  these  tech- 
niques  with  one  another.  For  its  part,  joint 
and  other  US  military  doctrine  maintains 
that  peace  enforcement  and  peacekeeping 
can  be  used  simultaneously  or  even  mixed 
in  the  same  missions.  Joint  Pub  3-07 Joint 
Doctrine  for  Military  Operations  other  than 
War,  states  that  "noncombat  M  OOTW  may 
be  conducted  simultaneously  with  combat 
MOOTW,  such  as  HA  [humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance]  in  conjunction  with  PEO  [peace  en¬ 
forcement  operations]."10  The  Navy  War 
College  even  created  a  hybrid  sort  of  opera¬ 
tion  called  an  "inducement  operation,"  in 
whi  ch  peacekeepers  use  coercive  force  with 
"thelightesttouch  possi  bleinthehopethat 
theparti  esontheground  will,  intheend,  as¬ 
sent  to  the  UN's  mandate.”11  Most  allies, 
how  ever,  vigorouslymaintainthattheuse 
of  active  force  by  peacekeepers  or  air  forces 
operatinginsupportoftheir  mission  isaRu  bi- 
con  that,  once  crossed,  completely  compro¬ 
mises  the  mission.12  This  issue  came  up  con¬ 
stantly  in  Bosnia  from  1993  to  1995,  with  the 
United  States  alone  trumpeting  its  role  as  en¬ 
forcer  from  the  air  and  all  other  allies  greatly 
resisting  the  idea  of  NATO-UN  as  an 
air/ground,  active/ passive  team. 

This  became  an  especially  contentious  is¬ 
sue  when  in  the  summer  of  1995,  US  air 
strikes  on  targets  in  the  Bosnian  Serb  capital 
of  Pal  e  preci  pitated  the  Serb  shel  I  i  ng  of  Tuzl a 
(71  civilians  killed)  and  the  taking  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  UN  peacekeepers  as  hostages.  It  be¬ 
came  an  article  of  faith  at  NATO  that  peace 
enforcement  and  peacekeeping  did  not  mix, 
contrary  to  US  doctrine.  The  NATO  secretary- 
general  stated,  "I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
pursue  decisive  peace  enforcement  from  the 
air  while  the  UN  is  led,  deployed,  and 
equipped  for  peacekeeping  on  the  ground.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  from  this  conflict, 
it  isthat  wecan  not  mixthesetwo  missions.”13 
Thedeputy  commander  of  theUN  peacekeep¬ 
ers  added  that  "there  can  be  no  gray  area,  no 
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overlap  of  peacekeeping  with  peace  enforce¬ 
ment.”14  Asi mi  lardi  lemma wasatworkin  So¬ 
malia,  whereresentmentand  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  American  forces  and  UN 
peacekeepers  came  to  a  head  over  the  use  of 
US  airpower  (helicopters  and  fixed  wing)  in 
an  ac  ti  ve  cam  pai  gn  agai  nst  one  si  de  i  n  the  So- 
mali  conflict. 

Many  countries  in  the  UN  mission  in 
Somalia  (the  French  and  Italians  in  par¬ 
ticular)  felt  that  they  and  other  UN 
peacekeepers  would  pay  the  price  when  the 
US  peace-enforcement  effort  and  heavy  use 
of  coercive  airpower  backfired— which  it  did. 
AsDr.  MatsBerdal  wrote  of  that  mission  and 
Bosnia,  coercive  force  used  in  conjunction 
with  peacekeeping  techniques  tended  to  ob¬ 
fuscate  "the  basic  distinction  between 
peacekeep  i  n  g  an  d  en  fo  rce  men  t  ac  ti  o  n . . .  an  d 
h  i  gh  I  i  ghted  the  parti  cu  I  ar  ri  sksof  attempt  i  n  g 
to  combine  the  coercive  use  of  force  with 
peacekeeping  objectives.”15 


Points  of  Friction 

Airpower  doctrine,  for  OOTW  and  other¬ 
wise,  h  asi  agged  be  h  i  n  d  fast-  mo  vi  n  g  de  vel  o  p  - 
ments  in  the  US  OOTW  experience.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  it  must  "grow"  to  cover  certain  points  of 
friction. 


Strategic  Coherency 

OOTWs  often  lack  a  coherent  link  between 
military  means  and  political  ends.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  current  attempt  at  coercive  di¬ 
plomacy  over  Kosovo,  how  exactly  can  the 
United  States  apply  airpower  to  bring  about 
the  complex  political  solution  desired?  As 
John  Bolton  said  at  the  CSIS/VII  Inc.  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Dueling  Doctrines  in  June  1998,  the 
AirForcewill  havetodrop"auton  omy  bombs 
instead  of  independence  bombs”  on  the  Ko¬ 
sovars.16  In  other  instances,  US  airpower  is 
asked  to  assist  in  the  fulfillment  of  mandates 
well  beyond  its  control .  This  was  very  much 
the  experience  in  Bosnia,  where  military 
commanders  grew  increasingly  frustrated  by 
the  gap  between  mandated  ends  and  the 


meansatthei  rdi  sposal  .17Warti  mecom  mand- 
ers  usually  have  the  operational  freedom  to 
create  the  conditions  under  which  they  will 
succeed.  OOTW  commanders  do  not.  They 
must  operate  in  the  environment  that  they 
are  given  (although  the  good  ones  can  shape 
it  somewhat).  In  addition,  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  argument  over  the  compatibility  of 
peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  often 
strai  ns  strategi  c  coherence. 


Institutional  Coordination 

Strategi  cco  her  encebecomesmorediffi  cultto 
achieve  when  different  institutions  in  charge 
of  various  facets  of  an  OOTW  are  pursuing 
different  political  agendas.  Adm  Leighton 
Smith  has  much  to  say  about  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  political  guidance  between  the  UN 
an  d  N  ATO .  Ai  r  power  doc  t ri  n  e  i  s  n  ot  f  u  1 1  y  cog- 
ni  zantof  thecharacter,  nature,  and  co  recom¬ 
petencies  of  various  international  organiza¬ 
tions  with  whom  US  airpower  will  have  an 
association.  For  instance,  airpower  doctrine 
treats  US  airpower  in  the  US-led  multina¬ 
tional  task  force  to  Somalia  (1992-93)  the 
same  as  i  n  depend  entl  y  used  USai  r  power  sup¬ 
port  ingtheUN  mission  to  So  malia(  1993-94). 
But  the  wholly  different  political  character  of 
these  organizations  greatly  changed  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  air¬ 
power  wasused,  even  though  USair  unitsdid 
not  see  a  sea  change  in  chain  of  command  or 
operating  procedures  at  their  level.  These  is¬ 
sues  go  well  beyond  the  C2  difficulties  dis¬ 
cussed  below.  US  doctrine  has  not  fully  ex¬ 
plored  the  political  character  and  military 
co  m  peten  ci  esof  o  r  gan  i  zat  i  o  n  ssuch  asth  e  U  N 
and  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Coop¬ 
eration  in  Europe  in  airpower  doctrine,  as 
well  astheroleof  NATO  or  US-led  coalitions 
as  airpower  subcontractors. 


Command  and  Control 

Admiral  Smith's  paper  for  the  CSIS/VI I  Inc. 
Conference  on  Dueling  Doctrines  joined 
many  reports  in  properly  criticizing  NATO's 
and  the  UN’s  dual-key  approach  to  the  C2  of 
NATO  air  forces  operating  in  support  of  UN 
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Source:  David  S.  Al  bert  and  Rich  ard  Hayes,  Command  Relationships  for  Peace  Operations  (Washington,  D.C.: National  Defense 
University  Press,  1995),  63. 

Figure  3.  Command  Relationships  in  Operation  Deny  Flight 


peacekeepers  i n  Bosnia.18  One  report  euphe¬ 
mistically  referred  to  the  C2  system  as  con¬ 
structed  (fig.  3)  as  "a  shambles."19  Other 
OOTWs (notably  Somalia)  experienced  simi- 
I  ar  C2  prob  I  ems,  somecaused  by  i  n  sti  tu  ti  onal 
coordination,  some  by  "normal”  multina¬ 
tional  C2difficulties(suchasstandardcontrol 
procedures  and  clear  chains  of  command), 
and  other  problems  experienced  completely 
within  the  US  military  community.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  Somalia  the  3d  Marine  Air  Wing 
found  that  it  did  not  have  the  trained  person¬ 


nel  or  facilities  to  operate  as  the  airspacecon- 
trol  agency  for  the  unified  task  force  that  de¬ 
ployed  there  from  December  1992  to  May 

1993.2o 


Other  Multinational  Issues 

Differences  in  force  structure,  interoperabil¬ 
ity,  training,  doctrine,  modus  operandi,  and 
strategic  culture  can  greatly  affect  airpower 
coalitions  above  and  beyond  multinational 
C2  issues.  Airpower  doctrine  should  not  only 
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reflect  the f I exi  bil  ity  with  which  USair  power 
must  be  prepared  to  act  in  many  multina¬ 
tional  settings,  but  also  indicate  that  para¬ 
digms  other  than  complete  US  dominance  of 
multinational  airpoweroperationsshouldbe 
explored. 

NGO/PVO  and  Other  Agency/Player  Coordination 

Almost  all  OOTWs  have  as  players  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  diffuse  array  of  national  agencies, 
international  agencies,  NGOs,  and  PVOs. 
M  any  of  thesegroupsaretremen  dously  i  n  fl  u- 
ential  and  sometimes  are  even  the  lead 
agency  for  tasks  involving  the  use  of  US  air- 
power.  Admiral  Smith  has  much  to  say  about 
his  experience  with  UNHCR  in  Bosnia  in  this 
regard.21  The  operation  to  Somalia  also  un¬ 
covered  similar  disconnects  between  US  air- 
power  authori  tiesandagenciesorNGOswith 
whom  they  had  to  comprehensively  coordi¬ 
nate  operations  (such  as  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross).  This  complex 
area,  which  land  power  works  extensively 
through  civil  affairs  and  other  specially 
trained  units,  is  not  well  covered  in  airpower 
doctri  ne  at  al  I .  Ai  rpower  must  be  prepared  to 
accommodate  lead  agencies  other  than  the 
military  or  even  another  US  government  or¬ 
ganization.  The  day  may  soon  come  when  a 
Birkenstock-wearing  NGO  representative  is  a 
key  member  of  the  joi  nt  force  ai  r  component 
commander's  (JFACC)  staff. 


Rules  of  Engagement 

ROE  issues  return  to  the  debate  over  the  mix 
of  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement.  US 
doctrine,  search  ingforawayto  makethemix 
work,  looks  for  somecriteriaof  proportional¬ 
ity  i  n  the  appl  i  cation  of  coercive  ai  rpower  to 
peacekeeping-type  operations.  By  definition, 
pro  portion  al  ity  isrel  ati  ve,  andstan  dard  ROEs 
are  particularly  hard  to  pin  down  in  complex 
post-cold-war  peacekeeping  environments. 
Even  the  famously  simple  "four  no's”  (no 
bandits,  no  technical  vehicles  with  crew- 


served  weapons,  no  Somali-manned  check¬ 
points,  and  no  visible  weapons)  ROE  in 
Somalia  could  not  be  enforced  from  the  air 


Airpower  doctrine  is  hard  to  pin 
down  completely  because  it  belongs 
to  ail  services,  SQCOM,  and  the 
joint  level. 


without  considerable  and  daily  debate  over 
individual  cases  that,  by  necessity,  often  had 
to  be  solved  by  hours  of  haggling  on  the 
ground.  Many  observers  blame  the  heavy- 
handed  application  of  USai rpower  in  pursuit 
of  Somali  disarmament  for  the  several  dozen 
UN  and  USdeathsand  other  troublesthatfol- 
lowed  for  the  UN  operation  in  Somalia. 


Relevancy,  Schmelevancy 

Airpower  doctrine  is  hard  to  pin  down 
completely  because  it  belongs  to  ail  services, 
SOCOM,  and  the  joint  level.  Spread  as  it  is 
over  many  manuals,  it  does  not  comprehen¬ 
sively  cover  airpower  employment  in 
OOTW.  What  doctri  nedoesexist,  however,  is 
fairly  sound  but  dated  (one  finds  hardly  a 
wo  rd  abo  ut  th  e  ro  I  e  of  at  tack  h  el  i  co  p  ters)  an  d 
n  ot  f  u  1 1  y  cogn  i  zant  of  some  overri  ding  pol  iti- 
cal  difficultiesthat  profoundly  affect  military 
operations.  In  other  words,  to  paraphrase 
Clausewitz,  although  OOTW  and  airpower 
have  their  own  grammar,  their  logic  is  the 
logic  of  the  politics  of  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  undertaking  OOTW.  Indeed,  joint  doc¬ 
trine  for  OOTW  recognizes  the  overwhelm- 
ing  primacy  of  political  factors  in 
OOTW— much  more  so  than  in  war.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important,  then,  that  airpower  doc¬ 
trine  reflect  the  political  imperatives  that 
driveOOTW  and  that  create  friction  inthear- 
eas  outlined  in  this  article. 
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